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Although many species of aphids are of the greatest economic importance, 
only little is known about the aphid fauna of the Union of South Africa. 
Theobald has described or mentioned in his papers on African Aphididae a 
number of species which were collected in South Africa. More recent papers 
on African Aphididae deal, however, with collections made in other parts of 
the continent. Mimeur, for example, studied the aphids of Morocco, and 
Hall listed species occurring in Egypt and Southern Rhodesia. East African 
aphids are the subject of several publications by de Lotto and by Eastop. 
Other puplications dealing with new or little known African aphids are few 
in number. 

The present paper brings together the results of examinations of about 
200 aphid samples taken by the junior author at Pretoria or on collection trips 
in other districts of the Union. Our list contains 48 species. A few species 
which have not yet been identified are apparently new ones. Their 
descriptions will be published later. 


1. Dactynotus (Uromelan) compositae (Theobald, 1915). 


The original description of this species was drawn up from material 
collected at Nairobi, Kenya, on various Compositae. Further records of 
Theobald (1918, 1920 & 1928) and of other authors, e.g. de Lotto (1947, 
1948), show this species to be abundant in East Africa, including Italian 
Somaliland and Eritrea. According to Hall (1932) it is relatively common 
on Vernonia sp. (Compositae) at Mazoe in Southern Rhodesia. Takahashi’s 
(1930) statement that this species occurs also in the Far East seems to be 
in some doubt, for this author refers to only a single alate female and regards 
Macrosiphum orientale v. d. Goot, 1917, as a synonym of Theobald’s species. 
In agreement with the fact that Takahashi also saw marked differences between 
Theobald’s and van der Goot’s descriptions it is to be pointed out that orientale 
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v. d. Goot must be quite another species because of the smaller number of 
rhinaria on the IIIrd antennal segment, the reddish brown colour of the body 
and the colour of the cauda which is said to be brownish yellow and not black 
like the siphunculi. As is well known, such pale caudae are characteristic of 
Dactynotus sensu stricto as opposed to the subgenus Uromelan possessing a 
dark cauda (Hille Ris Lambers, 1939). 

Taking the above circumstances into account, the geographical distribution 
of D.(U.) compositae proves to be limited to the African continent. The 
species has hitherto not been recorded from South Africa. It seems to be an 
abundant aphid in the Union of South Africa for a considerable number of 
samples have been obtained as is evident from the following list. 


Compositae: 


Acanthospermum hispidum DC., Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 
Arctotis sp., Pretoria, 21.V.56. 

Artichoke, Pretoria, 23.V.56. 

Bidens pilosa L., Pretoria, 20.V.56, 8.VI.56. 

Dahlia sp., Pretoria, 10.V.56. 

Dahlia, sp., Little Falls Valleys near Krugersdorp, 6.VI.56. 
Gamolepis chrysanthemoides DC., Pretoria, 25.V1.56. 
Gerbera jamesonii Bolus, Pretoria, 7.VI.56. 

Helichrysum argyrosphaerum, DC., Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 
Osteospermum ecklonis DC., Pretoria, 21.V.56. 

Schkuhria pinnata (Lam.) O.K., Zebediela, 11.VII.56. 
Venidium fastuosum (Jacq.) Stapf, Pretoria, 6.VII.56. 
Unidentified plant of the family Compositae, Pretoria, 15.1.57. 


Other families: 
Malvaceae: 

Malva parviflora L., Pretoria, 4.VII.56. 

It is rather unusual to find this species on this food plant. It was found 
infested with both adult aphids and larvae, showing that development took 
place on M. parviflora at least temporarily. According to Theobald this 
species has been found on Dracaena and Sparmannia africana L.f.. Evidently 
its host range occasionally exceeds the limits of the family Compositae. 

Recently Eastop (1956) has separated the subspecies evansi which is said 
to be specific for Vernonia glabra Vatke and to occur in Tanganyika and 
Southern Rhodesia. The morphological characters given by the author are 
not conspicuous, and overlap considerably with those of the supposed main 
species. Nevertheless we have examined our material and the characters 
approach closely to those of compesitae sensu stricto in Eastop’s paper. 


2. Macrosiphum euphorbiae (Thomas, 1878). 


This cosmopolitan insect is very abundant in the potato fields of the 
Highveld. It was collected on the following plants: 
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Cannaceae: Canna sp. 

Liliaceae: Aloe sp. 

Acanthaceae: Acanthus mollis L. 

Araliaceae: Cussonia natalensis Sond. 

Chenopodiaceae: Chenopodium sp., album L., murale L. 

Compositae: Cineraria saxifraga DC., Dahlia sp., Gamolepis chrysan- 
themoides DC., Helichrysum argyrosphaerum DC., Lactuca sp., Psiadia 
arabica Jaub et Spach, Senecio consanguineus DC., var. major DC., 
Sonchus sp. and oleraceus L., Venidium fastuosum (Jacq.) Stapf. 

Solanaceae: Solanum tuberosum L., Datura sp. 


3. Macrosiphum rosae (Linné, 1758). 


Owing to transportation over the whole world, the common rose aphid is 
also very abundant in South Africa and often causes damage on cultivated 
roses. This species has also been recorded from Southern Rhodesia (Hall, 
1932) and Eritrea (de Lotto, 1948). In South Africa it occurs in the green 
as well as in the brownish red form. It was found several times to be 
infesting cultivated roses at Pretoria, Zion (near Rustenburg) and Rietrivier 
during the months March, April and May 1956. 


4. Macrosiphum centranthi Theobald, 1915. (Fig. 1). 


This aphid lives on Centranthus ruber DC. and Valeriana officinalis L., 
and was described from England by Theobald in 1915. In 1926 this author 
considered it a distinct species, whereas recent authors synonymize centranthi 
Theob. with Macrosiphum rosae (L.). But when reading Theobald’s description 
and particularly when studying the figures of the antennae, one finds differences 
not included in the variation of the latter species. 

Our collection contains a sample of green Macrosiphum-like aphids taken 
from Valeriana sp. on August 28th, 1956, at Irene (between Johannesburg and 
Pretoria) and being neither rosae L. nor euphorbiae Thomas. 


The description of these aphids runs as follows: 


Apterous viviparous female (described from 7 macerated specimens). 
Body rather large, 3.4—4.0 mm. Tergum completely membranous, without 
any pigmentation, no antesiphuncular sclerites present. VIIth abdominal 
tergite normally with 6 hairs and without spinal tubercles. Genital plate 
colourless, bearing 17—19 hairs on the hind edge and 3—10 hairs on the 
disk, the proximal two of the latter are the longest, being about 11/3 times 
as long as the basal diameter of the IIIrd antennal segment. Marginal and 
spinal tubercles completely absent. Head with nearly colourless cuticle, frontal 
tubercles as typical for Macrosiphum rosae (L.). Antennae 0.95—1.1 times 
as long as the body. Cuticle of antennal segments I and II and of basal 
part of III extending to the first rhinarium or just beyond nearly colourless, 
remainder of the antennae brown, apices of III and IV somewhat darkened. 
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In some specimens the whole of III and a variable part of IV only a little 
dusky to nearly colourless, nevertheless in such cases apices of III and IV 
darker brown. Basal 1/3 of [[Ird segment with 3—6 rhinaria, medium-sized 
and arranged in one row. Longest antennal hairs 4/5; times as long as 
basal diameter of Hird segment. Base of VIth segment 0.15—-0.19 of IHrd 
in length. Processus terminalis 6.0—6.6 times as long as base of Vith 
segment, 1.0—1.27 times as long as IIIrd segment. Rostrum not or only 
inconspicuously exceeding middle coxae, ultimate segment 0.75—0.8 of the 
length of the second joint of hind tarsi, with 7—9, usually 8 hairs. Siphunculi 
0.26—0.31 of body length, shape like in M.rosae, but not distinctly curved 
outwards, moderately imbricated, with apical 1/s—1/, reticulated, and this area 
constricted in all examined specimens. Cuticle of the basal part of the 
siphunculi colourless for the rest very weakly pigmented, only the reticulated 
area really brown. Cauda not pigmented, somewhat tapering towards apex, 
usually broader than in M. rosae, length 0.45—0.5 of the siphunculi, with 
9-13 hairs. Cuticle of the legs very faintly brownish, nearly pale, except for 
the tarsi, the tips of the tibiae and a small area just below the knees, which 
are dark brown. Femora slender, those of the hind legs constricted distally 
within the dark brown area. Other characters as in M. rosae. 

Measurements of one specimen. Length of body 4.03 mm; ant. 4.02 mm; 
siph. 1.10 mm; cauda 0.53 mm. Proportions of antennal segments 


ll NV y’ VI ' 
Rhin. on Ird ant. segment: 5 & 5. 


Alate viviparous female (described from 7 macerated specimens). Body 
length 3.0—3.45 mm. Cuticle of head and thorax brown, on an average and 
especially on the head not quite as dark as in M. rosae. Abdomen on segments 
I—IV with faintly pigmented marginal sclerites sometimes carrying just behind 
their darker centres a small and rather inconspicuous tubercle. Other 
pigmentation and spinal tubercles completely absent. Antesiphuncular 
sclerites present, but only poorly developed and very faintly pigmented. 
Genital plate somewhat mottled brownish, with 17—19 hairs on the hind edge 
and 4—13 hairs on the disk. Antennae about 1.15—1.2 times as long as 
the body, their cuticle being brown like the head, except on the IIrd segment 
where a small basal area, which is pale to nearly colourless, extends to just 
below the first rhinarium. IIIrd ant. segment with 15—22 flat, rather large 
rhinaria spread over ?/[4—3/4 of its length and arranged usually not in one 
line, the apical ones are however always in an exact row. Processus terminalis 
6.0—7.85 times as long as base of VIth segment, 1.14— 1.24 times as long 
as IIIrd segment. Siphunculi 0.25—0.27 of body length, their cuticle being 
moderately brown except for the basal !/, which is more or less pale. 
Pigmentation of the siphunculi less intense than that of the antennae. Cauda 
more slender than in apterae, its cuticle nearly colourless, length 0.45—0.5 of 
the siphunculi. Legs (in macerated material) rather dark brown except 
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FIG. 1. 
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basal 3/, of the fore femora and basal 2/, of the middle and hind femora 
wich are pale. Other characters as in apterous viviparous females. 
Measurements of one specimen. Length of body 3.25 mm; ant. 3.78 mm; 
siph. 0.84 mm; cauda 0.40 mm.  Proportions of antennal segments 
100 91, 75 , (20 + 120) 
H IV vo VI 
Rhin. on HiIrd ant. segment 19 & 18. 


The morphological details in the above description agree best with those 
in Theobald's description of centranthi. Chief distinguishing characters from 
rosae L. (fig. 1) are number and arrangement of rhinaria on lllrd ant. 
segment, the lack of pigmentation of the head in the apterae, the faint 
pigmentation of the marginal sclerites in the alatae and of the appendages, 
and the number of hairs on the genital plate, the disk of which bears only 
two hairs in both apterae and alatae of M.rosae. Having regard for these 
morphological differences we consider centranthi Theob. as a good species 
to which our South African specimens belong. 

As is known from the literature M. rosae alternates facultatively between 
primary hosts which are Rosa species and secondary ones belonging to the 
families Dipsacaceae and Valerianaceae. In rearing and transference 
experiments carried out by the senior author in Northern Germany both the 
green and the red form of M.rosae taken from Rosa sp. settled readily on 
Valeriana officinalis and were maintained there in culture during the whole 
season. Further observations will be necessary in order to establish whether 
M.centranthi lives monoeciously, heteroeciously or anholocyclically. The 
ground colour of our specimens was green in agreement with those described 
by Theobald. It seems not unlikely that also a reddish form of the present 
species may occur on Valeriana, for green as well as red strains, or perhaps 
modifications, are found also in other Macrosiphum species apart from rosae L.. 
In northern Germany one finds both green and red specimens in the following 
Macrosiphum species: euphorbiae Thomas, funestum Macchiati, gei Koch 
and in the subgenus Sitobion Mordv., avenae F. and fragariae Walk. 


EXPLANATIONS OF FIGURES. 


Fig. 1. Distinghuishing characters between Macrosiphum centranthi Theob. (A) and 
M.rosae L. (B). Hind femur, Ilird antennal segment, siphunculus and cauda of 
apterous (1) and alate (2) viviparous female. Enlarged 104 x. (A1 and Ae: Valeriana 
Sp, Irene, South Africa, 28.VIIL56, Bi: Knautia arvensis, Fürstenberg on Havel, 
Germany, 18.VIL56, green. Bs: Knautia arvensis, Bad Berka near Weimar, Germany, 
14.V1.49, green.) 
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5, Macrosiphum (Sitobion) africanum Hille Ris Lambers, 1954. (Fig. 2, 
table 1). 


Originally discovered in Eritrea on T'riticum sp. and Ficus dekdekana 
A. Rich., this species was subsequently collected in Eritrea from Zea mays L. 
(Hille Ris Lambers, 1954). We are in possession of three samples which were 
taken from Gramineae in South Africa and which might belong to this species 
or to a closely related, though not yet separated, species: 


Bothriochloa sp., thrashed, Kameeldrif near Pretoria, 10.1V.56, colour 
not noted. 

Bothriochloa sp., thrashed, Pretoria 12.1V.56, colour not noted. 

Tragus sp., Zebediela, 11.V!I.56, dark brown. 

Besides these some further samples of similar looking aphids were 

obtained from a few other non-Gramineaceous plants: 

Asparagus sprengeri Regel (Liliaceae), Pretoria, 24.VI.56, yellowish 
green to greenish ochreous. 

Clematis sp. (Ranunculaceae), thrashed, Hornsneck near Pretoria, 
21.11.56, colour not noted. 

Aster sp. (Compositae), Pretoria, 18.I1I.56, colour not noted. 

Pavetta sp., (Rubiaceae), thrashed, Wonderboom near Pretoria, 1.11.56, 
colour not noted. 

Dombeya sp. (Bombacaceae), Pretoria, 7.VI!.56, brownish. 

Ficus petersii Warb. (Moraceae), Zebediela, 10.VIII.56, reddish, yellowish 
or greenish brown. 

Ficus sp. (Moraceae), Hartebeespoortdam, 20.1X.57, reddish brown. 


The material from Aster sp. contained only a single apterous viviparous 
female which was in all likelihood accidentally present on this plant. In all 
other samples varying numbers of larvae were present, suggesting that 
development and reproduction had taken place on these plants. Following 
the original description of Hille Ris Lambers M.(S.) africanum might be 
considered an exclusively grass-feeding aphid. The discovery of this species 
in Eritrea on Ficus dekdekana is regarded by Hille Ris Lambers to be extremely 
unlikely because of the association of the subgenus Sitobion with Monocotyle- 
dones. As the examination of our material has shown, however, M. (S.) 
africanum does apparently find Ficus spp. suitable host plants. We must 
however, draw attention to overlapping morphological differences between 
the specimens taken from grasses and those taken from other plants. Such 
differences are found particularly in the size and pigmentation of the abdominal 
sclerites in the apterous viviparous females (fig. 2) and in the relative length 
of the processus terminalis (table 1). Without transference experiments in 
conjunction with morphological examinations we cannot know whether these 
aphids belong to one polyphagous species having a high variation or whether 
they belong to several systematic units. In all probability the specimens from 
Aster sp. and Dombeya sp. belong to one or two different species because of 
their Pseudaphis-like head, but in view of insufficient material we desist from 
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TABLE 1. Measurements in mm and pigmentation of some apterous specimens fairly 
similar to Macrosiphum (Sitobion) africanum H.R.L. 


Abdominal sclerites - 


spino-pleur. & marg. Ipl. inters. 
0,44|6564 |0.81/0.62/0.49 (0.16 -- 0.94)] 5.88 coalesced, dark br. darkbr. |blackish brown 
0.43|56 4 |0.80 0.55 0.46 (0.16 + 0.96)] 6.00 coalesced, med. br. dark br. jblackish br. 
0.44|363 [0.80 | 0.56 | 0.44 (0.15 + 0.97)| 6.47 coalesced, med. br, darkbr.  |dark br. (Fig. 2a) 
0.38]2 62 |0.8010.64 | 0.48 (0.15 -+ 0.96)] 6.40 large, light brown light br. |dark br. (Fig. 2b) 
0.36|261 |0.65/0.52/0.43 (0.14 -F 0.96)] 6.86 small, light brown med. br, |darkbr. (Fig. 2c) 
0.39] 36 4 10.69 | 0.52 | 0.42 (0.15 + 0.96) 6.40 absent imed. br. |dark br. 
0.31| 1&1 [0.64/0.47|0.34 (0.12 -+0.75)] 625 large, pale brown |pale med. brown 
0.35|161 [0.57/0.45|0.37 (0.12 + 0.81)]] 675 small, light brown |lightbr. |dark brown 
0.36)161 [0.63/0.50/038 (0.12 -- 0.74] 6.17 small,very pale light br. |dark brown 
0.34|262 10.59 0.46/0.34 (0.13 +0.73)} 5.62 absent pale dark br. (Fig. 2f) 
0.35|26 1 [0.60 | 0.47 | 0.36 | (0.13 + 0.70)] 5.38 absent pale med. brown 
0.27]2& 1 [0.53 | 0.42 | 0.34 (0.11 +0.69)} 6.27 absent not visible|med. brown 
0.38] 1&1 |0.69 | 0.51 | 0.42 (0.13 --0.91)] 7.00 large, light brown light br. |dark brown 
0.331162 [0.63 | 0.50 | 0.38 (0.13 + 0.90)| 6.92 large, light brown light br. |dark brown 
0.2812 61 [0.66 | 0.49 | 0.39 |(0.13 + 0.85)| 6.53 small, med. brown |med. br, [blackish br. (Fig. 2d) 
0.29} 3&3 [0.62 | 0.46 | 0.37 |(0.13 +0.88)} 6.77 small, light brown |light br. [dark brown 
0.35|163 [0.635/0.49 0.38 |(0.14+0.82)} 5.85 very small, pale br. |pale br. [dark brown 
0.381161 1[0.64/10.50/0.35 (0.12 -- 0.66)] 5.50 large, very pale — |pale br. [light brown 
0.30] 1&1 [0.56 /0.42|0.31 (0.12 +0.61)| 5.08 small, light brown light br. |med.br. (Fig. 2e) 
0.33] 16 1 10.57 10.44 | 0.33 1(0.12 + 0.62) 5.17 small pale brown light br. |med. brown 
0.34] 1 6? |0.62 0.43 | 0.36 — — small, pale brown light br. |med. brown 
0.331252 |0.665/0.51/0.38 {0.12 -071)] 5.92 1.09 jsmall, pale brown light br. [light brown 
0.35]1 61 |0.61/0.46 | 0.37 (0.12 + 0.64)] 5.33 1.05 | small, pale brown pale br. [light brown 


(1—6 : Tragus sp., Zebediela, 11-7-56, dark brown. 

7—12: Brothriochloa sp. thrashed, Kameeldrief, Pretoria, 10-4-56, colour not noted. 
13—17: Pavetta sp. thrashed, Wonderboom, Pretoria, 1-3-56, colour not noted. 
18—23: Ficus sp. Hartebeestpoortdam, 20-9-'56, reddish brown.) 
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erecting new species. Further collections and examinations in conjunction 
with transference experiments will be necessary to clear up the taxonomy of 
the Sitobion-Pseudaphis complex in South Africa and to study the bionomics 
of its members. The chief characters of a few typical specimens from different 
plants anl localities are listed in table 1. 

The above-mentioned samples from Dombeya sp. and from Ficus petersii 
Warb. contained respectively one and two adult oviparous females as well 
as some larvae recognizable as oviparae because of the swollen hind tibiae. 
To some extent these observations supplement those of Eastop (1957) who 
collected alate males of Macrosiphum (Sitobion) sp. in Kenya. 

The Chief morphological characters of the two oviparous females collected 
from Ficus petersii Warb. on 10.VIL.56 at Zebediela are as follows: 

Body oval, length 1.88 and 2.19 mm, respectively. Head sclerotic and 
only very light pale coloured. Tergum not sclerotic, bearing on abdominal 
segments II—IV small pale marginal sclerites, mostly each of them with a 
little colourless tubercle. In the one specimen the tergum is for the rest 
completely colourless, in the other specimen hardly visible small spino-pleural 
sclerites are present on thoracic segments II and III and abdominal segments 
II—IV. The front of the head appears in the two mounted specimens almost 
flat, similar to Pseudaphis H.R.L.. Oviparous females of Sitobion fragariae 
(Walk.) reared by the senior author in Germany from gynoparae on Rosa, 
however, show antenniferous tubercles and a small median frontal tubercle as 
typical for Sitobion Mordv.. It is not impossible that the shape of the front 
in the two specimens is to some extent due to the mounting manipulation. 
Antennae 1.66—1.78 mm, 0.81—0.92 times as long as the body, brown 
besides segments I and II and most of III which are not more coloured than 
the head. IlIIrd antennal segment in the one specimen without rhinaria, in 
the other with 0 and 1 rhinarium, this rhinarium being very small. Processus 
terminalis 4.9—5.5 times as long as base of VIth antennal segment, 1.20-—1.24 
times as long as IIIrd antennal segment. Siphunculi about 0.35 mm, 
0.17—0.18 of the length of the body, tapering, somewhat imbricated, distal 
0.15— 0.18 reticulated, evenly light brown. Cauda rather thick, not constricted, 
with nearly parallel sides, slightly dusky length 0.22 and 0.20 mm, about 0.6 
of the length of the siphunculi, with 9 hairs. Tarsi and tips of tibiae medium 
brown, remainder of the legs only very light brown. Tibiae swollen, about 
13 times as long as their largest diameter, number of pseudosensoria somewhat 
smaller than in the oviparae of Sitobion fragariae (Walk.). 

Obviously the oviparous female which was collected on Dombeya on 
7.VII.56 belongs to another species. Its chief morphological characters are 
therefore noted as follows: 

Body oval, length 2.16 mm., Head sclerotic and only very light pale 
coloured, Tergum colourless and not sclerotic besides small very pale marginal 
sclerites on abdominal segments II—IV which bear very small tubercles as 
in the above mentioned oviparous females collected on Ficus petersii Warb., 
and besides a very pale brown band dorsally across each thoracic segment. 
Frontal tubercles apparently somewhat more flat than in the oviparae of 
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S. fragariae (Walk.) but not Pseudaphislike. Antennae 1.94 and 2.00 mm, 
about 0.9 of body length, segment VI brown, the other segments except the 
more coloured Vth pale like the head, apices of segments II—V strongly 
darkened. Each Illrd segment with one small rhinarium. Length ratio of 
processus terminalis to base VI 4.57 and 4.70, to Hird ant. segm. 1.08. 
Siphunculi 0.43 mm, 0.20 of body length, nearly cylindrical, only slightly 
thickened towards base, imbricated. Reticulated area on the tips of the 
siphunculi short, consisting only of approximately 3 rows of cells and covering 
0.08 of siphunculi length. Cauda triangularly tapering 0.25 mm 0.58 of 
siphunculi length, with 9 hairs. Pigmentation of siphunculi, cauda and legs 
as in the above described oviparae from Ficus petersii Warb. Hind tibiae 
hardly thickened and with a moderate number of pseudosensoria, length about 
20 times its maximal width. 


6. Acyrthosiphon pelargonii (Kaltenbach, 1843). 


This aphid referred to by Hille Ris Lambers and other authors as 
Acyrthosiphon malvae (Mosley, 1841), is known only from numerous localities 
in Éurope and North America. In Central Europe it is occasionally a pest 
of pelargoniums in hothouses particularly during the winter months. In North 
America also it occurs mostly in greenhouses (Palmer, 1952). It was collected 
by the junior author on 25.VI.56 at Pretoria from Pelargonium sp. 

Hille Ris Lambers (1947a) has demonstrated that this species consists 
of several forms which are labelled subspecies by virtue of differences in host 
range and colour. Only one of them, namely the form infesting Pelargonium, 
differs morphologically from the other forms united in this species. There 
is no doubt that this form is the same as that described by Kaltenbach. The 
proof for this was afforded by Hille Ris Lambers (l.c.). Acyrthosiphon 
pelargonii (Kalt.) sensu stricto, which name refers to the form mainly living 
on Pelargonium, is distinguished from the other members of the complex by 
a higher length ratio of the processus terminalis, by the exclusively green 
colour and especially by the absence of sexual forms. Hille Ris Lambers 
points out a further character highly specific for this anholocyclic form, namely 
the regular occurrence of a high percentage of apterae with an alatiform 
number of rhinaria on the IIIrd antennal segment. These characters, including 
the last-mentioned are also present both in North American and German 
populations infesting pelargoniums. One of the 4 South African apterae 
which were examined is of the alatiform type bearing 15 and 17 rhinaria on 


EXPLANATIONS OF FIGURES. 


Fig. 2. Pigmentation of some apterous viviparous females of Macrosiphum (Sitobion) 
africanum H.R.L. mentioned in table 1. a—c: Tragus sp. Zebediela, 11.VII.56. 
d: Paveffa sp. thrashed, Wonderboom near Pretoria, 1.11.56. e: Ficus sp. Harte- 
beestpoortdam, 20.1X.57. f: Bothriochloa sp., thrashed, Kameeldrief near Pretoria, 
10.1V.56. Enlarged 50 x. i 
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the IIrd antennal segment, while in the other three specimens these rhinaria 
number from 3—7. The processus terminalis was found to be 6.7—8.2 times 
as long as the base of the VIth antennal segment. 

A. pelargonii s.str. has probably been transported all over the world from 
South Africa where it is in all likelyhood a native species for most of the 
Pelargonium species are South African in origin. 

Hille Ris Lambers (l.c.) lists his reasons for regarding pelargonii Kalt. 
as a synonym of malvae Mosley. We are using Kaltenbach's name here for 
there is no doubt that Kaltenbach's description refers to the present form, 
whereas the position regarding the specific name malvae is not so clear. 
Mosley (1841) designates the males, by which is meant in older publications the 
alate viviparous females, as being "dark brown”. The alatae of A. pelargonii 
s.str, however, are grape-green like the apterae, and therefore Mosley's aphids 
must at least have been mixed with another species, probably Myzus 
persicae (Sulz.). 


7. Acyrthosiphon pisum (Harris, 1776). 


A number of biological races differing in host range and colour are united 
under the name of the pea aphid (Miiller, 1957). In our collection there 
exists only one sample which contains a green form taken from lucern on 
4.VII.56 near Pretoria. 


8. Rhodobium porosum (Sanderson, 1901). 


In the literature this rose infesting aphid is listed usually under the 
species name rosaefolium Theobald, 1915. The description of Theobald’s 
Macrosiphum rosaefolium was based on specimens taken on roses in Egypt 
(Theobald, 1915). Subsequent records of this species are from India, Java, 
Formosa, China and Argentina; in the Netherlands this aphid was found in 
hothouses (Hille Ris Lambers, 1947a). In 1948 Hilles Ris Lambers recorded 
it from Palestine also and stated that Myzus porosus Sanderson, 1901, which 
was described from the United States, is the same as Macrosiphum rosaefolium 
Theob., 1915. North America is therefore included in the geographical 
distribution. At Pretoria Rh. porosum seems to be a common aphid. Here 
it was collected on cultivated roses several times during the months of March 
and April 1956 and once on December Ist, 1956. A further sample was 
collected at Rietrivier on 3.V.56 also from cultivated roses. 


9, Idiopterus nephrelepidis Davis, 1909. 


According to Hille Ris Lambers (1949) this fern-infesting species is 
probably of neotropical origin; it has been transported all over the world, 
but has hitherto not been recorded from Aírica with the exception of Egypt. 
In South Africa it was collected in considerable numbers on September 9th, 
1957, from a potted Adiantum sp. standing on a stoep in Pretoria. In Germany 
and other European countries this aphid lives on a great number of fern 
species and frequently becomes a pest in hothouses. 
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10. Hyperomyzus carduellinus (Theobald, 1915). (Fig. 3, table 2). 


Ás is evident from an examination of the literature the geographical 
distribution of the present species extends from Southern Rhodesia (Hall, 1932) 
and South Africa across South-Eastern Asia to New Zealand. Theobald (1915) 
described alate and apterous viviparous females collected at Onderstepoort 
in South Africa. In 1920 Theobald recorded this aphid once more from 
South Africa and added a second description of the apterous viviparous 
female. In both cases the food-plant is given as "Thistles (Carduus sp.)'. 
The two descriptions of the apterae differ in that the former mentions rhinaria 
exclusively on the IIlrd antennal segment whereas according to the latter 
rhinaria are also present on the IVth. Cottier (1953) who collected this 
species in New Zealand from Sonchus oleraceus L. and Sonchus littoralis 
(= Sonchus maritimus L.) stated that rhinaria are typically not present on 
antennal segments IV and V of the New Zealand apterous viviparous females, 
but he added that it seemed possible that some apterae of carduellinus may 
show secondary sensoria on segments IV and V.  Rhopalosiphum oleraceae 
van der Goot, 1917, is doubtless a synonym of Rhopalosiphum carduellinum 
Theob., 1915. Van der Goot’s description is based on apterae and alatae 
captured in Java on a Sonchus species which is said to be presumably the 
European Sonchus oleraceus. The number of secondary rhinaria on the 
antennae of the apterous viviparous females is given as 7 for the IVth segment 
and 0—1 for the Vth. All apterae in our South African samples possess 
rhinaria on the IVth antennal segment varying in number from 1—9. On 
the Vth segment 0—3 secondary sensoria are present. In South Africa the 
species was obtained from the following food plants and localities: 


Sonchus oleraceus L., Rustenburg, 13.1V.56. 

Sonchus sp., Zebediela, 11.VIT.56. 

Senecio consanguineus DC. var. major DC., Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 

H. carduellinus resembles to some extent H. lactucae (L.) from which it 
differs in that the siphunculi are less swollen, but Cottier (l.c.) supposes that 


TABLE 2. Comparison of Hyperomyzus lactucae (L.) and H. carduellinus (Theob.), 
All measured specimens from Sonchus spp. 


Character OH lactucae | H. carduellinus 
i I 


Apterae | Longest hairs on: | 
ant, segm, HI 12 — 16 u 8— On 
front. tubercles || 22—24nu 8— 104 
abd. terg. VIII | 26—28& 10— 144 


Proc. term: base VI | 65— 7,9 | 49— 5,6 


Alatae Longest hairs on: | | 
ant. segm. III 14—164 | 5-— 7u 
front, tubercles ! 18 — 22 u about 6 u 


abd. terg. VIII | 34—36u | 6— 7u 
Proc, term: base VI | 69— 80 | 60— 68 
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Fig. 3. Distinguishing characters between Hyperomyzus carduellinus Theob. (A) 
and H. lactucae L. (B). Head, ant. segm. III—V and siphunculus of apterous (1) 
and alate (2) viviparous female. Pigmentation omitted. Enlarged 70x. (A1: Sonchus 
sp., Zebediela, South Africa, 11.VII.56. Ag: Senecio consanguineus var. major, Zebe- 
diela, South Africa, 10.VII.56. Bi and Be: Sonchus oleraceus, Naumburg on Saale, 
Germany, 17.VI.50.) 
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this character may be variable. When comparing the South African specimens 
with exsules of H.lactucae from Germany the most useful distinguishing 
character proved to be the length of the hairs which are much shorter in 
H.carduellinus than in the other species. The length ratio of processus 
terminalis to the base of the VIth antennal segment is 4.9—5.6 in the apterae 
of carduellinus; in those of lactucae, however, it is 6.5—7.9. "Van der Goot 
(1917) lists for his oleraceae an equal length ratio, whereas in Cottier's 
description a somewhat longer processus terminalis is given. Chief 
distinguishing characters between H.carduellinus and  H.lactucae are 
demonstrated in table 2 and fig. 3. 


11. Eucarazzia elegans (Ferrari, 1872). 


This readily recognizable insect has been described under different names 
from the mediterranean region (Hille Ris Lambers, 1953). Recently two alatae 
were captured by means of a suction trap in Kenya (Eastop, 1957). E. elegans 
occurs also in South Africa. This was shown by the capture of one alate on 
5.VIII.57 in a yellow tray exposed on the research farm Rietvlei near Pretoria. 


12. Pleotrichophorus chrysanthemi (Theobald, 1920). (Fig. 4). 


First discovered in South Africa, this species is nowadays also know from 
Egypt, China, Formosa and England (Hille Ris Lambers, 1953), and from 
France (Remaudiére, 1952). Our collection contains some apterae taken 
from Chrysanthemum sp. on 3.V.56 at Rietrivier, near Kimberley. 

Hille Ris Lambers (l.c.) expresses some doubt as to whether chrysanthemi 
is a distinct species for he failed to see morphological characters to separate 
chrysanthemi from glandulosus Kaltenbach, 1843, a species living in Europe 
on Artemisia Vulgaris L. If they are identical we may be faced with the 
same phenomenon as with Macrosiphoniella oblonga (Mordv.) which lives on 
Chrysantemum indicum L. as well as on Artemisia vulgaris without possessing 
further host plants. Hille Ris Lambers (lc.) stated that the hairs of the 
apterae have slightly thinner stems in chrysanthemi. This is confirmed by 
our measurements of the apterae which show that the diameter of the stems 
of the hairs on the median frontal tubercle are about 4u in glandulosus 
sampled in northern Germany, and 3, in chrysanthemi from South Africa. 
But these characters are inconspicuous, and we do not believe that it would 
always be possible to recognize the two aphids without some knowledge of 
the food-plant. Transference experiments should be carried out in order 
to elucidate the taxonomic status of chrysanthemi Theob.. 

À further related species is Pleotrichophorus pseudoglandulosus (Palmer, 
1952) which lives on Artemisia spp. in the western parts of the United States. 
Through the kindness of Professor George F. Knowlton, State Agricultural 
College, Utah, U.S.A., we obtained for comparison some specimens of pseudo- 
glandulosus collected on Artemisia vulgaris in Utah, U.S.A.. The hairs on 
the median frontal tubercle show the same diameter as in glandulosus. 
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Generally the hairs are distinctly shorter in pseudoglandulosus than in the 
other two species, the length of the hairs on the median frontal tubercle 
being about 32 u in pseudoglandulosus, about 46 u in both glandulosus and 
chrysanthemi respectively. The ultimate rostral segment measures about 120 u 
in pseudoglandulosus, about 110 » in chrysanthemi as well as in glandulosus. 
Presumably the siphunculi of the apterae in chrysanthemi may be on the 
average a little shorter than in glandulosus. The length-ratio ant. segm. III/ 
siphunculi was found to vary from 1.2--145 in chrysanthemi and from 
1.14— 1.28 in glandulosus. These measurements were obtained from only 


Fig. 4. Shape of hairs on the head of the 
apterous viviparous females in Pleotricho- 
phorus glandulosus Kalt. (A), P. chrysan- 
themi 'Theob. (B) and P. pseudoglandulosus 
Palmer (C). Enlarged 100 x. (A: Artemisia 
vulgaris, Rostock, Germany, 3.VIIL56. B: 
Chrysanthemum sp., Rietrivier, South Africa, 
3.V.56. C: Artemisia vulgaris, sweeps, 
Laketown, Utah, U.S.A, 20.VL57, coll. 
G. F. Knowlton.) 


a few available specimens, and they may therefore not fully describe the 
variation to be found in larger collections from different localities. In our 
South African specimens of chrysanthemi the number of rhinaria on IIIrd 
ant. segm. varies from 1—3, showing in this respect no difference from 
glandulosus. The North American species may easily be distinguished in that 
the VIth and the distal 1/4 of the Vth antennal segment are dark brown in 
colour whereas in the other two species the tips of the antennae are slightly 
dusky or show a nearly colourless cuticle (all characters refer to apterae). 
The length-ratio proc. term/base VI drawn from the apterae of our material 
reads as follows: glandulosus 6.9—8.2, chrysanthemi 6.5—7.1, pseudo- 
glandulosus about 7.15. Because these numbers do not coincide with those 
given by Hille Ris Lambers for the former two species it is not yet possible 
to state to what extent they may be employed as distinguishing characters. 
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13. Capitophorus elaeagni (del Guercio, 1894). 


This species occurs all over the world (Hille Ris Lambers, 1953). Two 
alatae were trapped in yellow trays in Pretoria, July, 1957. 


14. Myzus ornatus Laing, 1932. 


This aphid is very common in European hothouses and seems to be 
distributed all over the world. On the African continent it was apparently 
found for the first time in 1947 by de Lotto in Eritrea on Centaurea cyamus 
L. (de Lotto, 1948). We report its occurrence in South Africa on the following 
host plants and localities: 


Malva parviflora L. and Altheae rosae Cav., Pretoria, 4.VII.56. 
Viola tricolor L., Pretoria, 28.VIII.56. 

Canna sp., Pretoria, 29.VIII.56. 

Acanthus mollis L., Irene, 29.VIII.56. 

Medicago sativa L., greenhouse, Pretoria, 6.X1.56. 


15. Myzus persicae (Sulzer, 1776). 


It seems adequate to notice the food-plants on which this common 
cosmopolitan aphid was collected: 


Chenopodiaceae: Chenopodium sp. 

Compositae: Cineraria saxifraga DC., Lactuca sp., Psiadia arabica Jaub 
et Spach, Senecio fulgens Nichols, S. radicans Thunberg. 

Convolvulaceae: Ipomea palmata Forsk. (= I. cairica (L) S.W.). 

Crassulaceae: Cotyledon wickensii Schonl. 

Liliaceae: Asparagus sprengeri Regel. 

Malvaceae: Malva parviflora L. 

Polemoniaceae: Phlox drummondii Hook. 

Solanaceae: Cyphomandra betacea Sendt, and potato. 


Three samples in our collection contain Myzus persicae specimens collected 
on peach trees. In all three cases the aphids are recognizable as fundatrigeniae 
by virtue of the long hairs on the head and antennae of the apterae. They 
were obtained at the following localities and dates: Rietrivier (near Kimberley) 
10.X.56, Pretoria 21.X.56, Bronkhorstspruit 22.X.56. 

With regard to the spread of this aphid it is important to note that it 
also overwinters holocyclically in South Africa in spite of the warm climate. 
As M. persicae is commonly present in the potato fields of most of the potato 
growing districts of the Union its alternation between peach trees and secondary 
host plants may therefore be of great economic importance. The question 
of the overwintering of M. persicae in South Africa is the subject of a separate 
paper by the junior author (Scholl, 1958). 
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16. Myzus (Sciamyzus) cymballariae Stroyan, 1954. 


This aphid resembles Myzus ascalonicus Donc. in appearance and habits, 
and was discovered in England. From other countries it has not hitherto been 
recorded. It is very interesting to note that this aphid also occurs in South 
Africa. One alate was detected among the winged aphids sampled by means 
of a suction trap at Pretoria on 9.VIILS7. Our best thanks are due to 
Dr. H. L. G. Stroyan, Harpenden, England, for examining our slide and 
confirming the determination. 


17. Ovatus menthae (Walker, 1852). 


Of the two Ovaius species living on mints the one has monoecious and 
the other heteroecious habits. The latter, for which the name Ovatus menthae 
(Walk.) is available, differs from the non-migrating species menthastri H.R.L., 
in that the inner side of the 1st antennal segment is merely strongly rounded 
without showing a distinct processus (Hille Ris Lambers, 1947b). The host- 
alternating menthae Walk. is known from Europe and New Zealand (Cottier, 
1953) and now from South Africa where some apterae, which fit the modern 
descriptions of this species, were found together with larvae on Mentha sp. 
on 29.VIII.56 at Irene. According to Hille Ris Lambers (l.c.) it would appear 
that the Ovatus aphids living in North America and Asia on Mentha also 
belong to this species. 


18. Pentatrichopus tetrarhodus (Walker, 1849). 


The geographical distribution of this species embraces North America 
and extends from Europe to India including East Africa (Hille Ris Lambers, 
1953; de Lotto, 1949). In South Africa P. tetrarhodus was found to be 
fairly common. In 1956 it was collected repeatedly from cultivated roses 
at Pretoria during the months of March, May and June. 


19. Myzaphis rosarum (Kaltenbach, 1843). 


This apparently cosmopolitan species is restricted to Rosa spp. especially 
rambler roses which may sometimes be damaged. This aphid is reported 
from Europe, Central Asia and New Zealand. In South Africa apterae were 
collected from cultivated roses at Pretoria on 4.III.56. 


20. Hyadaphis foeniculi (Passerini, 1860). 


Some apterae and larvae were collected at Stellenbosch on 14.VIII.56. 
The food plant was not noted. All adult specimens answer to the description 
of Hyadaphis foeniculi (Pass.), a species known from the publications of 
several European and American authors by the name H. mellifera Hottes, 1930; 
Hille Ris Lambers (1948), however, regards the latter name as a synonym 
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of foeniculi (Pass.). In Africa it has previously been recorded from Egypt 
as Hyadaphis apii Hall, (Hall, 1926), which is obviously the same species. 
Other records from British and Italian East Africa, however, refer to the 
congeneric species coriandri Das, 1918. Hyadaphis peucedani Hall, 1932, 
described from Southern Rhodesia, is considered by Hille Ris Lambers (l.c.) 
as a synonym of the latter species. In view of the thickened cornicles as 
figured by Hall (1932) one may doubt this synonymy, but at all events 
peucedani Hall is specifically distinct from foeniculi Pass.. H. foeniculi 
seems to be widespread as it has also been recorded from New Zealand 
(Cottier, 1953). 


21. Cavariella aegopodii (Scopoli, 1783). 


Our collection contains only two alatae, one taken resting on an ornamental 
fern on 24.V].56, and one by means of a suction trap on 9.VIII.57, both at 
Pretoria. In zones with cold winters this aphid uses willows for egg 
hibernation. As observed by the senior author in Germany, however, strains 
exist which reproduce exclusively parthenogenetically throughout the winter, 
too, and which pass the cold seasons like the anholocyclic races of Myzus 
persicae (Sulz.) in cellars, greenhouses and other sites sheltered from frost. 

C. aegopodii is distributed all over the world, and in Africa it has been 
found in Egypt and Eritrea (Hall, 1926; de Lotto, 1949). 


22. Neotoxoptera oliveri (Essig, 1935). 


In the second part of his papers on African Aphididae Theobald (1915) 
described his Neotoxoptera violae from several alate females collected in South 
Africa which had developed on violets. Theobald’s name is preoccupied by 
the congeneric Rhopalosiphum violae Pergande, 1900. Similar cloudy-veined 
aphids have been described from the Far East and mainly from North America. 
These are: Fullawayella formosana Takahashi, 1921, on various Liliaceae and 
Amaryllidaceae; Micromyzus olivieri Essig, 1935, on marigold (Calendula 
officinalis L.); Micromyzus alliumcepa Essig, 1935, on onions (both plants 
and stored bulbs); and Micromyzus fuscus Richards, 1956, on stored onions. 
Keys for these aphids have been published by Essig (1935) and by Richards 
(1956). These keys are based exclusively on the alatae, and useful 
distinguishing characters for the apterae are lacking, even in Essig's paper, 
although it contains two new descriptions. 

Our South African samples consist of two alatae trapped in yellow dishes 
during July 1957 at Pretoria, and of apterae collected on chive, Allium 
schoenoprasum L., on 20.VIII.56 at the same locality. In the alatae rhinaria 
are present only on the IIIrd antennal segment. They number from 16—21, 
thus agreeing with violae Theob. and with oliveri Essig, the last of which 
may be considered a new name for violae Theob.. Both Theobald (for violae 
lc.) and Essig (for oliveri, lc.) figure the clouded borders of the fore-wing 
veins as broadening towards the wing edge. This character is shown very 
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clearly by our two specimens, but is not visible in the figures of the other 
species listed in Essig's paper. In view of these agreements we have chosen 
Essig's name for our heading. We must point out, however, that nothing is 
known of the appearance of the alatae of the chive-infesting aphids. 

According to Cottier (1953) is seems possible that formosana Takahashi 
and oliveri Essig may prove to be identical with violae Pergande. He reasons 
in this way since in New Zealand both chives and violets are infested by 
identical aphids, the alatae of which in addition however have rhinaria on 
the [Vth antennal segment. 

When erecting the genus Neotoxoptera, Theobald regarded the media 
with its single branch in the fore wings as one of the main characters. Essig 
supposes, however, that such alatae with but a single branch of the media 
are no more than aberrant forms. One of our two alatae is marked by 
mediae which branch twice whereas the other one shows the typical 
"Toxoptera-venation." 


23. Brachycaudus helichrysi (Kaltenbach, 1843). 


This aphid has been recorded from most parts of the world and has also 
proved to be a rather common insect in South Africa. All samples were 
obtained on secondary hosts. It is therefore not yet known whether this 
species is able to accomplish a host alternation like Myzus persicae in this 
country. In regions with a cold winter, e.g. in northern Germany, one very 
frequently finds strains with permanently parthenogenetic reproduction. These 
cause heavy damage in hothouses during the winter months. It may be that 
only such strains occur in South Africa, or at least that they predominate. 

The aphids were sampled as follows: 


Borraginaceae: 
Anchusa sp., Pretoria, 1.IX.56. 
Compositae; 


Achillea sp., Silverton near Pretoria, 12.X.56. 

Aster sp., Pretoria, 18.11.56. 

Chrysanthemum rubellum Sealy, Rietrivier near Kimberley, 10.X.56. 
Psiadia arabica Jaub et Spach, Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 

Senecio blattarioides DC., Pretoria, 21.V.56. 

Senecio sp., Pretoria, 25.VI.56. 

Venidium fastuosum (Jacq.) Stapf., Pretoria, 6.VII.56. 


24. Brachycaudus persicaecola (Boisduval, 1867). 


In most of the literature this aphid is listed under the species name 
persicae-niger Smith, 1890, or prunicola Kaltenbach, 1843. The first name 
sinks according to Stroyan (1955) as a synonym of persicaecola Boisduval; 
the latter, however, refers to quite another species. Brachycaudus prunicola 
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(Kalt.) lives in Europe on sloe causing on this shrub a heavy leafcurl, whereas 
persicaecola is restricted to peaches preferring countries with a warmer 
climate. The two species are easily separated mainly in that the siphunculi 
in Kaltenbach's species are much shorter. As to the apterous viviparous 
females the length-ratio ant. segm. [V/cornicle amounts to about 1 in persicaecola 
and to about 2 in prunicola. In the alatae the same length ratios were found 
to be 1.11.3 and 2—-2.5, respectively. B. persicaecola was collected on the 
twigs of peaches on 5.VIL.56 at Baviaanspoort and on 22.X.56 at Bronkhorst- 
spruit, both localities being situated in the neighbourhood of Pretoria. 


25. Dysaphis cynarae (Theobald, 1915). 


This species was apparently hitherto only kuown from Egypt (Hall, 1926). 
Apterous aphids which were found infesting Cynara scolymus L., at Rietrivier 
near Kimberley on 29.X1.56 and which were attended by ants proved to be 
the present species. 


26. Dysaphis foeniculus (Theobald, 1922). 


As reported in the papers of Hall (1926) and Stroyan (1953) this species 
lives in Egypt and in Algeria on Foeniculum, Ferula and Anethum. The aphids 
found by de Lotto (1948) in Eritrea on Daucus carota L. and Foeniculum 
vulgare Miller and named by him Sappaphis angelicae (Koch) may be likewise 
foeniculus Theob.. That this species occurs in South Africa is proved by a 
sample of apterae taken from Daucus carota at Pretoria on 30.VIII.56. Some 
of the apterae were sent to Dr. H. L. G. Stroyan by whom the identification 
was verified. 


27. Dysaphis tulipae (Boyer de Fonscolombe, 1841). 


As a result of its habit of infesting stored bulbs of Liliaceae and Iridaceae 
this aphid has been transported all over the world. Apterae were found on 
Tris sp. on 29.VIII.56 at Pretoria. 


28. Brevicoryne brassicae (Linné, 1758). 


Well known from North and East Africa, this cosmopolitan species was, 
as may be expected, also observed in South Africa. Cabbage was heavily 
infested at Pretoria on 11.1V.56. At the same locality a single alate viviparous 
female was captured on 19.1.57 when resting on Aloe sp., and an alate male 
was detected among the aphids caught in a suction trap on 5.VIIL.57. 


29. Rhopalosiphum maidis (Fitch, 1856). 
This grass aphid is distributed throughout the tropics and subtropics, and 


is occasionally observed in the temperate zones, e.g. western Europe (Stroyan, 
1955) and in Canada; in the latter country it even causes damage (Cartier, 
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1957; Knechtel & Manolache, 1944). The reproduction appears to be 
exclusively parthenogenetic. Its occurrence in northern countries is believed to 
be the result of northward migration of alate viviparous females. With the 
exception of the extremely rare males no sexual forms have been reported 
(Cartier, Lc.; Martelli, 1950). In North America Cartier (Lc.) reported the 
existence of two biotypes, one sometimes producing a few males, the other 
producing exclusively apterous and alate viviparous females. The males are 
alate. In East Africa some males were trapped by Eastop (1957). Likewise 
one male was detected in one of our samples of a population taken from Tragus 
sp. on 11.VIL56 at Zebediela. Other records of the species are as follows: 


Zea mays, Pretoria, 2.111.56 and 3.X11.56. 
Sorghum sp., Pretoria, 5.1.56. 


Kaffir corn is often heavily infested by this species in Northern Transvaal. 
30. Rhopalosiphum nymphaeae (Linné, 1761). 


The waterlily aphid seems to be a cosmopolitan insect. In Africa it has 
been recorded from Egypt (Hall, 1926; Theobald, 1915) and Kenya (Eastop, 
1957). We are in possession of one sample which was obtained from 
Nymphaea sp. at Pretoria on 21.VI.56. In Germany this species reproduces 
mainly parthenogenetically throughout the year; as a result it frequently 
becomes a pest in hothouses where one may occasionally find a few males 
but, so far as is known, never oviparae. Host alternation occurs in Germany 
with Prunus spp., but not abundantly and without injuring the Prunus trees. 
According to Cottier (1953) the migration to Prunus takes place in New 
Zealand regularly, and is often accompanied by damage to plums and apricots. 
It seems advisable therefore to pay some attention to the habits of this species 
in South Africa. 


31, Hyalopterus arundinis (Fabricius, 1775). 


The noxious mealy plum aphid occurs from Europe to the Far East, as 
well as in North America; also in Java (van der Goot, 1917) and India (Das, 
1918). Two reports confirm its occurrence in Africa. Theobald (1914) 
wrote concerning this insect: "The species appears to be common on rushes 
and plums in and near Cairo". From this statement one may conclude that 
in northern. Egypt the species completes its host alternation. Some alatae 
have been trapped by Eastop in Kenya (Eastop, 1957). In South Africa 
some apterae were collected on an unidentified Phragmiteslike grass at 
Zebediela on 11.VII.56. 

Several authors use the name pruni Fabricius or pruni Geoffroy, 1762. 
According to Palmer (1952) arundinis F. has page precedence over pruni F., 
and pruni Geoffroy cannot replace arundinis F. because it is a nomen nudum. 
In North America the species uses only varieties of Prunus domestica for its 
primary hosts. In Europe, however, peaches also are frequently covered with 
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clusters of identical aphids which are not transferable to Prunus domestica. 
This peach-infesting form has been considered by Heinze (1954) as a separate 
species and designated Hyalopterus amygdali (Blanchard, 1840). Some 
distinguishing characters are given, yet it is not possible to refer the apterae 
from South Africa distinctly to either of the two forms. For the sake of 
completeness we draw attention to the statement of Das (1918) according to 
which peaches are used for egg-hibernation at Lahore in the Punjab. In 
Egypt peaches and apricots are also among the chief host plants (Hall, 1926). 


32. Schizaphis graminum (Rondani, 1852). 


The greenbug, widely distributed over the world and injuring grasses 
by its toxic saliva, was collected from Sorghum sp. on 5.1.57, at de Wildt, 
about 20 miles northwest of Pretoria. During the early spring 1957 and the 
winter months of 1958 this species caused much damage to wheat in the 
central parts of the Union of South Africa, and a considerable quantity of 
Metasystox was used for its control. 


33. Longiunguis sacchari (Zehnter, 1901). 


This species infests mainly sugar-cane and Sorghum and was first noticed 
in Java, and subsequently from India (Das, 1918); it is also known from 
Eritrea on Sorghum (de Lotto, 1949). According to Eastop (1955) it is 
common all over East Africa, infesting particularly Sorghum. It was observed 
on Sorghum sp. in South Africa, namely on 5.111.56, at Pretoria. It regularly 
causes a great deal of damage to kaffir corn in the Northern Transvaal. 


34. Aphis craccivora Koch, 1854. 


This is a cosmopolitan species apparently consisting of several biological 
races, It infests many Leguminosae and various other Dicotyledones. [n the 
literature it is listed under the names robiniae Macchiati, leguminosae Theobald, 
loti Kaltenbach, laburni Kaltenbach and medicaginis Koch. The first two 
names are synonyms of craccivora Koch (Hille Ris Lambers, 1948). 
According to Gair and Taylor (1957) the same applies to loti Kaltenbach. 
However, laburni Kalt. refers to a distinct species restricted mainly to Laburnum 
vulgare L. As pointed out by Hille Ris Lambers (l.c.) the real medicaginis 
Koch is also another species. Samples are at hand from the following food- 
plants and localities: 

Leguminosae: 


Groundnut, Rietrivier near Kimberley, 2.V.56. 

Medicago sp., Stellenbosch, 14.VIII.56. 

Indigofera comosa N. E. Brown, Rietvlei near Pretoria, 15.X11.56. 
Other families: 


Amaranthaceae: Amaranthus paniculatus L., Rietrivier near Kimberley, 
29.X1.56. 
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Compositae: Acanthospermum hispidum DC., Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 
Euphorbiaceae: Euphorbia inaequilatera Sonder, Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 
Malvaceae: Malva parviflora L., Pretoria, 4.VII.56. 

Zygophyllaceae: Tribulus terrestris L., Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 


This species plays an important róle in the transmission of rosette virus 
of groundnuts, which is a severe disease of this crop in the Union. 


35. Aphis fabae Scopoli, 1763, sensu latiore. 


Black aphids resembling Aphis fabae Scop. are rather abundant in the 
Union of South África. Although specimens from some of our samples have 
cornicles which are unusually short for the European black bean aphid we can 
see no other alternative than to list them as Aphis fabae Scop. sensu latiori. 
We record the following food-plants in South Africa: 


Compositae: Dahlia sp., Little Falls Valley near Krugersdorp, 6.VI.56. 
Crassulaceae: Kalanchoé longiflora Schlechter, Pretoria, 14.V.56. 
Liliaceae: Aloe sp., Pretoria, 28.VIII.56 and 1.1X.56. 
Polygonaceae: Emex australis Steinbach, Durban, Natal, November 1956, 
coll. N. L. H. Krauss. 
Solanaceae: Cyphomandra betacea Sendt, Irene, 29.VIII.56. 
Solanum seaforthianum Andr., Pretoria, 24.VI.56. 
Solanum nigrum L., Zebediela, 10.VII.56. 


Further Aphis fabae-like aphids were observed on some unidentified Compositae. 
36. Aphis gossypii Glover, 1877. 


Approximately one third of our samples contain this common aphid, 
either alone or in company with other species. We list only the plants found 
to be infested: 


Acanthaceae: Thunbergia alata Bojer. 

Anacardiaceae: Rhus lancea Linn. f., Schinus molle L. 

Araliaceae: Cussonia sp. 

Asclepiadaceae: Araujia sericifera Brot., Oxypetalum sp. 

Bignoniaceae: Jacaranda mimosaefolia D. Don, Tecomaria capensis Spach. 

Cactaceae: Phyllocactus ackermanii Salm Dyck. 

Caryophyllaceae: Dianthus caryophyllus L. 

Compositae: Aster bakerianus Burtt Davy ex C. A. Smith, Aster sp., 
Bidens pilosa L., Bidens sp. Cineraria saxifraga DC., Dahlia sp., 
Erigeron bonariensis L., Senecio barbertonicus Klatt, S. stapeliaeformis 
Phillips. 

Crassulaceae: Cotyledon orbiculata L., Cotyledon sp. 

Guttiferae: Hypericum leucoptycodes Steudel, Hypericum sp. 

Iridaceae: [ris germanica L. 

Labiatae: Salvia splendens Ker. Gawl. 
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Leguminosae: Cassia didymobotrya Fres., Trifolium sp. 

Liliaceae: Aloe sp. 

Lythraceae: Cuphea micropetala H.B. & K., Lagerstroemia indica L. 

Malvaceae: Abutilon sp. Athaea rosea Cav., Hibiscus rosasinensis L., 
cotton. 

Moraceae: Ficus sp. 

Myrtaceae: Psidium guajava L. 

Polemoniaceae: Phlox drummondii Hook. 

Punicaceae: Punica granatum L. 

Rosaceae: Prunus japonica Thunb., young shoots of pear-trees. 

Sapindaceae: Dodonaea viscosa L. 

Solanaceae: Cestrum sp., Cyphomandra sp., Solanum panduraejorme E. 
Mey. ex Dun., S. wendlandii Hook f., potato. 

Verbenaceae: Duranta repens L, (= D. plumieri Jacq.), Lippia javanica 
(Burm. f.) Spreng., Petraea volubilis Jacq., Lantana camara L. 


37. Aphis hederae Kaltenbach, 1843. 


Hitherto known from Europe and North America, the North American 
ivy aphids have been considered by Palmer (1952) to be a separate species 
and designated Aphis pseudohederae Theobald in view of the presence of 
rhinaria on the IlIrd antennal segment in the apterae. However, European 
specimens very often possess rhinaria on the IIIrd segment too. Therefore 
pseudohederae Theob. must sink as a synonym of hederae Kalt. The ivy 
aphid was collected from Hedera helix L. at Pretoria on 10.VI.56. On the 
IH rd antennal segment of the apterae in this collection rhinaria are sometimes 
missing and sometimes present; when present they number up to 13. 


38. Aphis nerii Boyer de Fonscolombe, 1841. 


This species apparently occurs in most of the warm countries. According 
to Hall (1926) it is very common on Nerium oleander L., in Egypt. The 
Eritrean reports refer to both Nerium oleander L. and Asclepiadaceae (de 
Lotto, 1947, 1948, 1949) as host plants, and in Southern Rhodesia it was 
detected on Chlorocodon (Hall, 1932), a plant of the family Asclepiadaceae. 
All food-plants in our collection are Asclepiadaceae, and they read as follows: 


Oxypetalum sp., Irene, 29.VIIT.56. 

Gomphocarpus fructicosus (L) Ait. f., Silverton, near Pretoria, 12.X.56. 
Pachycarpus schinzianus N.E. Br., Waterberg, 26.X.56. 

Pentarrhinium insipidum E. Mayer, Pretoria, 14.XIL56. 


39. Toxoptera aurantii (Boyer de Fonscolombe, 1841). 


This species occurs in Europe, in the northern parts of which it is a pest 
in hothouses, in the African continent, and in New Zealand. Three records 
are now at hand from South África: 
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Brunfelsi americana L. (Solanaceae), Stellenbosch, 14.VIII.56. 

Mangifera indica L. (Anacardiaceae), Tzaneen, northern Transvaal, 
3.1X.56. 

Mimusops zeyheri Sond. (Sapotaceae), Waterberg, 26.X.56, coll. Mr. Stray. 


40. Toxoptera citricida (Kirkaldy, 1907). 


Following Eastop (1954) this species is placed into the genus Toxoptera 
Koch. Referred to as the black Citrus aphid (Aphis tavaresi del Guercio, 
1908) it is well known as a Citrus pest in the Union and other parts of Africa 
(Hepburn & Bishop, 1954). It also occurs in the Far East, in the mediter- 
ranean region, South America and New Zealand. The records of our samples 
are as follows: 


Lemon, Pretoria, 2.11.56. 
Orange, Rustenburg near Pretoria, 13.1V.56. 
Citrus sp., Pretoria, 10.[X.56 and 6.X1.56. 


41. Myzocallis castanicola Baker, 1917. 


This pretty aphid lives on oaks and sweet chestnuts, As far as is 
known it occurs in Europe, New Zealand and, according to Theobald (1927), 
also in North America. To these countries must be added South Africa, for 
some alate adults and a few nymphs were taken on 25.V.56 at Pretoria. The 
food plant was Quercus sp.. 


42. Cinara biotae (van der Goot, 1917). 


An older name for this species may possibly be available. The above 
name was chosen because of the agreement with van der Goot’s description. 
Van der Goot took his type material in Java from Biota orientalis (= Thuja 
orientalis L.). This does agree with the foodplants noted in South Africa 
as follows: 


Cupressus sp., Irene, 29.VIII.56. 
Thuja occidentalis L., Glen, near Bloemfontein, 3.IX.56. 


43. Cinara thujafolia (Theobald, 1913). 


This species was originally described from the apterous form alone, the 
type material having been collected in South Africa. Subsequently Hall (1926) 
found this species in Egypt and described the alatae. We have so far obtained 
only a single alate female which was captured in a suction trap at Pretoria 


on 5.VIII.57. 


44. Tuberolachnus salignus (Gmelin, 1790). 


The giant willow aphid occurs in Europe, North America (Palmer, 1952), 
Egypt (Hall, 1926) and Southern Rhodesia (Hall, 1932). In all these 
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countries it is restricted to Salix spp.. In Ecuador from which country it has 
recently been recorded, however, it is said to be a pest on apple and pear 
trees (Yust & Cevallos, 1955). Our South African record is as follows: 


Salix sp. (a narrow-leaved willow), Irene, 25.IV.56. 


45. Pemphigus populi-transversus Riley, 1879. 


This North American species is known in its native country as the “poplar 
leaf-stem gall aphid”. Fundatrices and fundatrigeniae live in globular galls 
formed on the petiole near the leaf base on Populus deltoides and some other 
poplar species (Maxson & Knowlton, 1929). The exsules have been found on 
the roots of cruciferous plants (Maxson & Knowlton, l.c.). The species has 
obviously been introduced into the Union of South Africa. Galls and aphids 
agreeing with Palmer’s (1952) figures have been found on Populus deltoides 
at Delmas on 8.11.56, and at Koffiefontein near Rietrivier on 3.V.56. All 
the adults examined proved to be fundatrices and alate fundatrigeniae. 

Records of its occurrence in New Zealand are considered by Cottier (1953) 
to be a result of the misidentification of P. bursarius L.. 


46. Prociphilus fraxinifolii (Riley, 1879). 


Trees of Fraxinus velutina Torr. growing along a street in Krugersdorp 
were striking on 8.1.57 on account of considerable clusters of curled leaves 
containing apterous viviparae and alatae of the "leaf-curl ash aphid”. This 
insect, like P. populi-transversus is a North American species and is figured 
by Palmer (1952); it has almost certainly been introduced into the Union. 
According to Maxson and Knowlton (1929) the alatae arising in the pseudo- 
galls are spring migrants. The secondary hosts are evidently not yet known. 


47. Tetraneura hirsuta (Baker, 1921). 


This grass-root feeding aphid occurs in Africa and Asia. Notes on the 
geographical distribution are presented by Nevsky (1929) and Mordvilko 
(1935). In Africa it has been reported from Dakar, Senegal, (Mordvilko, l.c.), 
Southern Rhodesia, (Hall, 1932), and East Africa. According to Kastop 
(1954) T. hirsuta is common in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. In our 
collection the aphids of this species are all apterae found on roots of young 
rice plants at Malkems, Swaziland, on 4.VIII.56. 


48. Aloephagus myersi Essig, 1950. 


This species seems to be rather common in South Africa. Outside the 
Union it has been found in Eritrea and in Kenya (Hille Ris Lambers, 1954). 
Our records from South Africa are as follows: 


Aloe pearsonii Schonl., Banhoek near Stellenbosch, 13.VIII.56. 


Aloe arborescens Mill and Aloe striata Haw., Pretoria, 27.VIII.56. 
Aloe sp., Pretoria, 19.1.57. 
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Most of the colonies were observed to be visited by ants. All of them 
consisted of apterae; only in the sample from Aloe arborescens was a single 
winged female present, besides numerous apterae. 


DISCUSSION. 


It is hoped that the foregoing brief account will provide a basis for 
future investigations on the aphid fauna of South Africa. Certainly many 
other species will be found by specialised collecting. A considerable number 
of the aphids occurring in South Africa are also known from other parts 
of the world. Others, however, seem at present to be typical African species. 
To these belong Macrosiphum (Sitobion) africanum H.R.L., Dysaphis cynarae 
(Theob.), D.foeniculus (Theob.), Aloephagus myersi Essig and perhaps 
Eucarazzia elegans (del Guercio). 

Much work will be necessary in the study of the biology of the South 
African aphids. Investigations should mainly be directed towards adding to 
our knowledge of the host ranges and on the life-cycles, especially with regard 
to aphids of economic importance. Thirty years ago already aphidologists 
observed that when aphids with a world-wide distribution occurred in warmer 
climates, the sexual phase was replaced by continuous parthenogenetic 
reproduction. In central and northern Europe some of the species listed above, 
namely Macrosiphum rosae (L.), Myzaphis rosarum (Kalt.), Hyadaphis 
foeniculi (Pass.), pentatrichopus tetrarhodus (Walk.), and Brevicoryne brassicae 
(L.), regularly close their annual cycle. in the autumn by the exclusive 
production of sexual forms. In New Zealand, however, these five species 
pass the winter viviparously when suitable foliage is available (Cottier, 1953). 
Needless to say the South African climate is sufficiently mild to allow similar 
continued parthenogenetic reproduction throughout the whole year provided 
that the aphids meet with succulent food-plants in all seasons. It would 
therefore be expected that continuous parthenogenetic reproduction is the only 
type of life-cycle in this country. We have, however, reported the occurrence 
of sexual forms in Sitobion sp., Brevicoryne brassicae (L.) and Rhopalosiphum 
maidis (Harris). Furthermore in Kenya males of Acyrthosiphon pisum 
(Harris) have been discovered by Eastop (1954). Up to the present time 
we do not know whether these species live in South Africa entirely by 
parthenogenetic reproduction, only exceptionally giving rise to a few sexuales 
which are without any importance for the continued existence of the 
population; or whether the two kinds of life-cycles co-exist, one including the 
egg stage, the other having continuous viviparous reproduction. An example 
of the second case is afforded by Myzus persicae (Sulz.). In spite of the warm 
climate in South Africa this species is able to intercalate the egg stage. 
Since fundatrices of Pemphigus populitransversus Riley and Prociphilus 
fraxinifolit (Riley) have been found, it would appear that they, too, experience 
holocyclic overwintering. On the other hand, the migratory species Hyadaphis 
foeinculi (Pass.), Brachycaudus helichrysi (Kalt.), Rhopalosiphum nymphaeae 
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(L.)., Hyalopterus arundinis (F.) and Aphis fabae Scop., have only been taken 
on secondary host plants; it is thus not known whether or not the holocycle 
occurs in South Africa among these species. 

As is well-known nowadays many aphid species are divisible into two or 
more biological races which may be distinguished by their life-cycles. In 
temperate climates some strains finish their annual parthnogenetic cycle in 
the autumn by giving rise to sexual forms and overwintering eggs. The 
occurrence of sexuales can be prevented by breeding the aphids at higher 
temperatures and artificially increasing the day-light. Other strains, however, 
continue parthenogenetic reproduction even under extreme autumnal conditions, 
either giving rise extremely rarely to sexuales which may be represented solely 
by one sex, or producing virginoparae exclusively. We know of such strains 
with parthenogenetic habits in Acyrthosiphon pelargonii (Kalt.), Myzus 
persicae (Sulz.), Cavariella aegopodii (Scop.) and Aulacorthum solani (Kalt.). 
Almost certainly such strains are also present in Brachycaudus helichrysi 
(Kalt.), Rhopalosiphum nymphaeae (L.) and in a number of other species. 
Strains which exclusively produce sexuales before the winter in temperate 
climates will be expected to reproduce parthenogenetically when transported by 
the wind or on food-plants into tropical zones. Apparently there is a 
transitional zone in certain parts of the Union in which some aphid species 
experience both types of lifecycle simultaneously. 
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